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Public  Lands  in  Oregon 


NQUIRIES  from  prospective  homeseekers  interested  in  Oregon 


A  relate  jnost  commonly  to  the  acquisition  of  public  lands.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  answer  all  such  questions  in  detail, 
when  possible.  There  are  today  in  Oregon  over  sixteen  million  acres 
of  unappropriated  lands,  of  which  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  acres  open  to  entry  that  need  but  the  efforts  of  the  settler  to  render 
them  highly  productive.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all,  or 
even  a  large  part  of  this  vast  area  is  immediately  valuable  or  available. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  opinion  that  in  Oregon  and  in  other  of  the  states 
now  attracting  homeseekers,  there  are  lands  in  the  fully  settled  districts, 
or  even  near  the  environs  of  the  larger  communities,  that  are  open  to 
entry.  This  is  erroneous,  for  in  all  states  “bargains’'  in  public  lands  are 
as  rare  as  lands  in  private  ownership.  In  fertility  and  real  agricultural 
value  some  of  this  land  is  as  valuable  as  any  in  the  state.  But  most  of 
it  is  in  the  newer  or  less  developed  sections,  and  it  is  naturally  in  a  wild 
condition.  No  man  seeking  to  avail  himself  of  his  right  to  a  portion 
of  a  public  domain  should  delude  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  can 
acquire,  free  of  charge,  160  acres  of  land,  ready  for  the  plow  and  con¬ 
venient  to  transportation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  Oregon 
lands  in  abundance  that  will  repay  royally  the  inconsiderable  expense 
of  money  and  the  real  expenditure  of  energy  in  their  improvement 
which  the  law  requires  of  the  occupant.  And,  in  time,  these  lands 
will,  with  the  extension  of  the  railroads  and  the  building  of  communi¬ 
ties,  become  as  valuable  as  any  in  the  state. 

Another  point  is  emphasized.  In  the  matter  of  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  lands,  the  notion  prevails  that  the  requirements  of  the  laws 
as  to  occupancy  and  improvement  may  be  evaded.  This  is  wrong. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  when  considerable  laxity  existed  on  the 
part  of  the  land  offices  in  requiring  applicants  to  fulfill  the  law.  That 
is  no  longer  the  case.  Settlers  must  occupy  the  land  in  good  faith, 
must  satisfy  the  law,  and  provide  conclusive  evidence  of  so  doing. 

To  give  the  possible  settler  some  understanding  of  the  character  of 
the  public  lands  in  Oregon,  a  statement  should  be  made  as  to  climatic 
and  soil  conditions.  The  Cascade  Mountains  divide  the  state  into  two 
sections  with  conditions  entirely  dissimilar. 
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West  of  the  mountains  the  climate  is  humid.  Precipitation  aver¬ 
ages  from  40  inches  annually  in  the  interior  valleys  up  to  100  inches 
or  more  along  the  coast.  The  rain  does  not  fall  in  heavy  downpours, 
but  rather  in  gentle  showers  of  long  duration.  The  rainy  season  lasts, 
with  intervals,  from  about  the  latter  part  of  September  until  May  or 
June.  There  is  very  little  snow.  The  winters  are  open  and  grass  is 
green  all  winter.  Plowing  is  practicable  every  month  in  the  year. 
In  the  summer  months  there  is  almost  no  rain.  Heat  is  never  excessive 
and  nights  are  always  cool.  The  growing  season  is  about  seven  months 
in  duration.  In  general,  the  soil  in  Western  Oregon  is  a  gray  or  black 
loam,  very  deep,  fertile,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  nearly  every  crop 
grown  in  the  temperate  zone.  All  of  the  grains;  all  of  the  grasses,  in¬ 
cluding  alfalfa  and  vetch;  all  fruits  and  berries,  and  all  vegetables  are 
successfully  grown.  Stock  raising  of  all  kinds  is  very  profitable  and 
dairying  especially  so. 

Public  lands  open  for  homestead  entry  in  Western  Oregon  are 
largely  brush  lands,  burned  over  lands,  or  lands  covered  by  a  growth 
of  timber  too  sparse  to  justify  classification  as  timber  lands.  Naturally 
they  are  more  or  less  remote  from  railroads.  These  lands,  when 
cleared,  are  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation.  In  the  more  settled 
portions  of  Western  Oregon,  land  not  one  degree  better  is  worth  today 
from  $40  to  $200  per  acre. 

Eastern  Oregon  is  arid  or  semi-arid.  Rainfall  averages  from  10  to 
20  inches  annually,  largely  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Temperatures  are 
higher  in  summer,  lower  in  winter,  but  the  dryness  of  the  air  modifies 
both  extremes.  The  growing  season  is  somewhat  shorter  than  in  West¬ 
ern  Oregon.  The  soil  is  disintegrated  basalt  or  lava  and  is,  generally, 
of  the  highest  possible  fertility.  Under  irrigation,  it  produces  enor¬ 
mous  crops  of  grain,  alfalfa  and  other  grasses,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Without  irrigation,  it  is  cultivated  largely  by  dry  farming  methods, 
grain  being  the  principal  crop.  Its  products  from  dry  farming  methods 
secured  the  grand  prize  at  several  world's  dry  farming  exhibitions. 
From  15  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  are  raised  in  this  way.  If 
brought  within  the  scope  of  an  irrigation  project,  this  land  immediately 
becomes  very  valuable  —  $200  an  acre  is  not  an  excessive  price.  With¬ 
out  water,  it  is  worth  perhaps  from  $10  to  $25  an  acre.  The  greatest 
railroad  development  in  the  West  is  now  under  way  in  Central  Oregon, 
the  completion  of  which  will  bring  transportation  facilities  to  a  large 
area  hitherto  neglected. 
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State  Lands. 

The  matter  of  state  lands  will  be  given  first  consideration. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  for  sale  over  500,000  acres  of  school  land, 
most  of  which  lies  in  Eastern  Oregon.  The  land  consists  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  each  township,  where  not  already 
sold.  With  the  exception  of  land  hereafter  to  be  surveyed  it  is  offered 
at  not  less  than  $7.50  per  acre.  Land  hereafter  surveyed  will  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  but  no  bid  of  less  than  $7.50  per  acre  will  be 
accepted. 

Any  person  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  such,  may 
purchase  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  school  land.  The  appli¬ 
cant  must  declare  under  oath  that  he  desires  the  land  for  his  own  use, 
that  he  has  made  no  contract,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  sell  the  same. 
No  residence  upon  the  land  is  required.  Payment  for  the  land  may  be 
made  in  five  annual  payments  of  $1.50  per  acre.  The  first  payment 
must  be  made  when  the  application  is  filed.  Deferred  payments  draw 
eight,  seven  and  six  per  cent  interest.  All  applications  must  be 
acknowledged  within  this  state. 

/ 

State  land  is  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Land  Board, 
which  is  composed  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  State 
Treasurer.  The  business  of  the  Board  is  conducted  by  a  clerk,  who  has 
his  office  in  the  state  capitol.  All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  State  Land  Board,  Salem,  Oregon.  Vacant  school 
land  may  be  found  in  every  county  in  Eastern  Oregon,  but  none  of 
consequence  is  to  be  had  in  Western  Oregon.  By  addressing  the  Clerk 
of  the  State  Land  Board  and  specifying  definitely  the  township  and 
range  in  which  the  intending  purchaser  wishes  to  locate,  information 
can  be  secured  as  to  the  vacant  school  sections,  but  no  complete  list  of 
vacant  school  lands  can  be  obtained  without  charge. 

The  character  of  vacant  school  land  can  be  determined  only  by 
personal  inspection.  The  records  of  the  State  Land  Office  contain  only 
meager  description  of  the  soil,  or  none  at  all.  In  the  office  of  the  Sur¬ 
veyor-General,  at  Portland,  field  notes  will  be  found  which  will  give 
some  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  timber  growth,  uses 
to  which  the  land  may  be  put,  etc.  The  land  now  lies  in  distant  parts 
of  the  state,  and  is  scattered  over  many  townships,  but  in  future  years, 
when  the  extension  of  railroads  and  the  increase  of  population  shall 
have  brought  all  parts  of  the  state  into  closer  relations,  the  value  of 
the  land  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 
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Approximate  acreage  of  unsold  state  lands  as  subdivided  into  the 
various  counties  is  as  follows: 

Baker _  17,920 

Benton _  200 

Clackamas _  None 

Clatsop -  None 

Columbia _  None 

Coos _  200 

Curry _ 940 

Crook _  37,000 

Douglas _  1,180 

Gilliam _  3,760 

Grant _  15,680 

Harney.  _ _ 155,840 

Hood  River _  None 

Jackson _  760 

Josephine _  1,950 

Klamath -  9,200 

Lake _  96,560 

Lane _  200 

Linn _  40 

Lincoln _  360 

Malheur _ 179,640 

Marion _  None 

Morrow _ 1,480 

Multnomah _  None 

Polk _  None 

Sherman _  1,440 

Tillamook _  120 

Umatilla _ 3,600 

Union _  3,560 

Wallowa _  3,600 

Wasco.  _ _  3,720 

W  ashington _ _ _  N  one 

Wheeler _  7,360 

Yamhill _  95 


546,405 
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Government  Lands. 

In  so  far  as  Government  lands  are  concerned,  Oregon  is  divided 
into  seven  districts  located  in  the  following  cities:  Burns,  LaGrande, 
Lakeview,  Portland,  Roseburg,  The  Dalles  and  Vale.  The  following 
shows  the  names  of  the  counties  contained  in  each  district  and  the 
acreage  of  public  lands  in  each  county  on  July  1,  1913. 

Burns. 

Crook,  81,548;  Grant,  171,696;  Harney,  3,927,309  (382,026  un- 
veyed);  Wheeler,  12,840.  Total,  4,193,393. 

La  Grande. 

Baker,  357,041;  Grant,  138,088;  Morrow.  37,500;  Umatilla,  87,580; 
Union,  40,460;  Wallowa,  134,280.  Total,  810,949. 

Lakeview. 

Crook,  386,302;  Klamath,  807,240;  Lake,  2,317,233.  Total,  3,510,775. 

Portland. 

Benton,  2,628;  Clackamas,  8,678;  Clatsop,  1,229;  Lincoln,  4,405; 
Linn,  1,775;  Marion,  40;  Multnomah,  2,200;  Polk,  535;  Tillamook, 
22,799;  Washington,  280;  Yamhill,  689.  Total,  45,258. 

Roseburg. 

Benton,  3,465;  Coos,  18,573;  Curry,  33,896;  Douglas,  30,555;  Jack- 
son,  59,796;  Josephine,  44,162;  Klamath,  798;  Lane,  28,834;  Lincoln, 
841;  Linn,  437.  Total,  224,700. 

Only  a  part  of  Linn,  Lincoln,  Benton  and  Klamath  Counties  are  in 
this  district. 

The  Dalles. 

Crook,  845,800;  Gilliam,  93,400;  Grant,  45,760;  Hood  River,  160; 
Morrow,  17,000;  Sherman,  52,380;  Wasco,  218,000;  Wheeler,  268,220. 
Total,  1,540,720. 

Vale. 

Baker,  283,626;  Grant,  17,000;  Harney,  419,139;  Malheur, 
5,219,206  (1,873,334  unsurveyed).  Total,  5,938,971. 
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The  Homestead  Law. 

There  are  numerous  laws  under  the  provisions  of  which  public  land 
may  be  acquired.  The  most  important  is  the  homestead  law.  Its  pro¬ 
visions  are  simple.  A  qualified  person  has  the  right  to  enter  upon, 
settle  and  acquire  title  to  160  acres  of  public  land.  To  be  qualified  he 
must  be  21  years  of  age  or  over,  or  the  head  of  a  family;  he  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  must  have  declared  his  intention  of  being 
one;  he  must  not  be  the  owner  of  more  than  160  acres  in  any  state  or 
territory. 

The  actual  operation  of  the  homestead  law  is  practically  as  follows : 

The  applicant  must  make  affidavit  of  his  qualifications  and  also  of 
his  purpose  to  occupy  the  land  in  good  faith  for  actual  settlement  and 
cultivation,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  person,  persons  or 
corporation.  From  the  date  of  the  allowance  of  his  application  he  is 
allowed  six  months  in  which  to  complete  his  preparation  for  settlement, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  must  actually  be  on  the  land  and  must 
be  there  continuously  thereafter,  and  improve  and  cultivate  the  land 
for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  resi¬ 
dence.  Temporary  absences  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  living  may 
be  excused,  but  the  absences  must  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Under  the  homestead  law  as  amended  on  June  6,  1912,  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  residence  the  entryman  is  permitted  to  be  absent  from  the 
land  for  one  continuous  period  of  not  more  than  five  months  in  each 
year  following,  provided  that  upon  absenting  himself  for  such  period 
he  has  filed  in  the  local  land  office  notice  of  the  beginning  of  such 
intended  absence.  He  must  also  file  notice  with  the  local  land  office 
upon  his  return  to  the  land  following  such  period  of  absence. 

The  new  homestead  law  makes  specific  requirements  as  to  cultiva¬ 
tion,  that  is,  one-sixteenth  of  the  area  of  an  entry  must  be  cultivated 
during  the  second  year  after  date  of  entry,  and  one-eighth  of  the  area 
the  third  year,  and  until  final  proof. 

Within  five  years  from  the  date  the  homestead  entry  is  allowed,  the 
entryman  must  prove,  by  himself  and  two  credible  witnesses,  that  he 
has  a  habitable  house  upon  the  land  and  that  he  has  resided  upon  and 
cultivated  the  land  for  the  required  period,  and  that  he  has  not  trans¬ 
ferred  the  land  or  any  part  of  it.  On  such  proof  being  accepted,  a 
patent  is  issued.  The  fees  incident  to  final  proof  amount  to  twenty- 
four  dollars.  Or  he  may  take  advantage  of  the  commutation  clause  of 
the  homestead  law  and  after  fourteen  months'  continuous  residence 
upon  the  land  (no  specific  amount  of  cultivation  is  required  under 
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commutation  proof),  and  the  necessary  improvements  and  cultivation, 
may  receive  a  patent  by  offering  the  proof  and  paying  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  an  acre  for  the  land,  plus  testimony  fees  at  22 
cents  a  hundred  words. 

This  procedure  relates  to  surveyed  land.  If  the  applicant  desires  to 
secure  unsurveyed  land  he  may  do  so  by  occupation,  residence  and  cul¬ 
tivation.  When  the  land  is  surveyed  and  platted,  he  is  given  three 
months  preference  to  file  his  application  and  the  time  he  has  spent  on 
the  land  in  residence  and  cultivation  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
three-year  period. 


The  Enlarged  Homestead  Act. 

Under  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  19,  1909,  320  acres 
can  be  entered  by  one  qualified  person.  Said  act  applies  to  semi-arid, 
non-irrigable  lands,  practically  those  suited  to  dry  farming,  but  is  not 
subject  to  entry  under  320  acre  homestead  laws  until  after  the  land 
has  been  designated  as  subject  to  entry  under  said  act  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior.  The  law  requires  that  one-sixteenth  of  the  land 
be  cultivated  the  second  year  and  one-eighth  the  third  year,  and  until 
final  proof.  No  commutation  is  permitted.  Otherwise  title  is  acquired 
as  under  the  homestead  act. 

Timber  and  Stone  Lands. 

Under  the  timber  and  stone  act,  lands  may  be  acquired  substantially 
as  follows:  An  application  is  filed  with  the  register  of  the  proper  dis¬ 
trict,  describing  the  land,  which  must  not  exceed  160  acres,  and  setting 
forth  that  it  is  not  of  value  for  agricultural  purposes;  that  it  contains 
no  minerals  and  is  uninhabitable;  that  the  applicant  does  not  purchase 
it  for  speculation;  that  he  has  made  no  agreement  with  any  other  party 
to  sell  the  land.  Upon  the  proper  publication  of  this  statement,  and 
after  sixty  days  have  elapsed,  the  land  may  be  purchased  at  a  price 
determined  by  the  actual  cruise  of  the  timber  by  the  Government 
cruiser,  but  in  no  case  for  less  than  $2.50  per  acre. 

The  Desert  Land  Act. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  desert  land  act,  a  qualified  person  may  file 
on  320  acres  of  desert  land.  Desert  lands  are  defined  as  lands  that  will 
not,  without  artificial  irrigation,  produce  some  agricultural  crop. 
Mining  and  timber  lands  are  excluded.  With  the  application  must  be 
filed  a  plan  of  intended  irrigation,  showing  source  of  water,  etc.,  and 
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deposit  25  cents  per  acre.  Two  or  more  persons  may  file  jointly,  show¬ 
ing  a  plan  of  joint  improvement.  The  expenditure  of  not  less  than  one 
dollar  a  year  per  acre  for  three  years  is  required.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  upon  proof  that  the  above  requirements  have  been  satisfied, 
title  may  be  acquired  by  paying  the  balance  of  $1.00  an  acre  for  the 
land  —  25  cents  per  acre,  payable  when  filing,  and  balance  of  this 
when  proving  up. 

The  Carey  Act. 

This  admirable  piece  of  legislation  was  enacted  in  recognition  of 
the  impracticability  of  irrigation  enterprises  for  small  tracts  or  by 
private  persons.  By  the  operation  of  this  law  vast  sections  of  sterile 
land  have  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  productivity  and  have 
become  the  homes  of  thousands  of  prosperous  people. 

It  is  provided  that  each  of  several  states,  among  which  Oregon  is 
one,  shall  secure  from  the  general  Government  1,000,000  acres  of  land, 
with  the  condition  that  each  state  so  benefited  shall  within  ten  years  of 
the  approval  of  the  segregation  cause  said  lands  to  be  irrigated  and 
reclaimed.  The  land  is  granted  to  the  state  only  upon  condition  that 
the  state  shall  dispose  of  same  to  actual  settlers,  and  not  more  than  160 
acres  to  one  person. 

The  actual  operation  of  the  law  is  under  the  control  of  the  Desert 
Land  Board.  An  individual  or  a  corporation  proposing  to  irrigate  a 
certain  tract  of  land  files  with  the  Board  a  request  for  the  selection  of 
the  land  desired  for  reclamation,  accompanied  by  a  complete  plan  of 
the  engineering  works,  etc.,  necessary  for  so  doing.  Upon  the  approval 
of  this  request  by  the  Land  Board,  with  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  Land  Office  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  land  desig¬ 
nated  is  withdrawn  from  entry.  A  contract  is  then  made  between  the 
state  and  the  party  submitting  the  proposal,  requiring  the  proper  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  construction  work. 

Land  under  the  Carey  Act  may  be  acquired  by  settlers  as  follows: 

No  charge  whatever  is  made  for  the  land  under  a  Carey  Act  project 
in  Oregon.  What  the  purchaser  buys  is  the  water  right,  the  price  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  state,  covering  the  actual  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  allowing  a  reasonable  profit.  Payments  for  the  water  right 
in  the  only  project  now  open  for  sale  are  made  twenty-five  per  cent  at 
time  of  filing,  twenty  per  cent  of  balance  each  year  thereafter  until  the 
entire  amount  has  been  paid. 
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In  order  to  secure  title  from  the  state,  conformance  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  regulations  is  required  by  the  state:  The  entryman  must  live  on 
his  land  for  a  period  of  three  months  at  any  time  within  three  years 
from  date  of  entry.  Within  three  years  he  must  have  put  under  culti¬ 
vation  one-eighth  of  the  irrigable  land.  Or  he  can  live  on  it  seven  days, 
put  one-fourth  of  it  under  cultivation  and  build  a  substantial  house 
and  fence  the  land.  He  must  complete  his  payments  for  a  water  right. 

One  provision  of  the  Oregon  law  is  especially  commendable.  It 
requires  that  no  land  be  open  for  entry  until  water  is  actually  delivered 
to  the  land.  This  effectually  safeguards  the  rights  of  the  settlers. 

In  Oregon,  segregations  of  land  under  the  Carey  Act  have  been 


applied  for  as  follows: 

Powder  Valley,  Baker  County _  40,000  acres 

Jordan  Valley,  Malheur  County _  37,000  acres 

Harper  Basin,  Malheur  County _  15,000  acres 

Warner  Valley.  Lake  County _  80,000  acres 

Paisley  Project,  Lake  County _  12,000  acres 

Eagle  Valley,  Baker  County _  27,000  acres 

Deschutes  Valley,  Crook  County: 

Central  Oregon  Irrigation  Co _ 140,000  acres 

Benham  Falls,  Segregation _  74,000  acres 

Tumulo  Project _  27,000  acres 


At  present,  however,  in  only  one  instance  is  work  sufficiently 
advanced  to  permit  of  land  being  open  for  entry  and  sale.  The  Central 
Oregon  Irrigation  Company  has  a  segregation  of  140,000  acres.  Of 
this  area,  about  60,000  acres  have  been  sold  and  water  delivered 
to  the  larger  part  of  it.  The  remaining  area  will  be  opened  for  entry 
as  rapidly  as  the  water  can  be  brought  to  the  land.  The  price  fixed 
by  the  state  for  the  water  right  in  this  project  is  $40  an  acre.  This 
it  is  understood,  is  ONLY  for  the  land  actually  irrigable.  For  the 
remainder  $2.50  per  acre  is  paid,  to  cover  cost  of  survey,  maps,  etc. 
Thus  each  unit  of  40  acres  will  represent  some  irrigated  and  some  non- 
irrigated  land,  which  the  purchaser  buys  according  to  the  forego¬ 
ing  terms. 

An  appropriation  of  $450,000  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  for  the  completion  of  the  Columbia  Southern  Irrigation 
Project,  now  known  as  the  Tumulo  Project.  Work  is  in  progress  on 
this  project,  and  it  is  probable  that  lands  will  be  open  for  entry  during 
the  Spring  of  1914.  The  price  of  lands  and  water  rights  will  be  about 
$40.00  per  acre,  although  the  lien  has  not  yet  been  definitely  fixed. 
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Irrigation  by  the  National  Government. 

Under  the  reclamation  service  of  the  United  States  Government, 
there  are  at  present  under  way  in  Oregon  two  irrigation  projects  —  the 
Umatilla  and  Klamath  projects.  Both  contain  public  lands,  although 
the  amount  in  the  Klamath  project  in  Oregon  that  is  open  to  entry  at 
present  is  very  small.  The  greater  part  of  future  units  of  the  Klamath 
project  will  be  open  to  entry.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  West  Umatilla 
project  will  be  open  to  entry  under  the  homestead  act.  Public  lands 
included  in  these  projects  can  be  secured  under  the  homestead  act 
in  the  same  way  as  any  other  public  lands,  except  that  the  entry- 
man  must  pay  his  proportioned  amount  of  the  cost  of  irrigation.  In 
the  Umatilla  project  this  is  $60.00  an  acre;  in  the  Klamath  project 
$30.00.  These  sums  are  payable  in  ten  annual  installments  without 
interest.  In  the  Umatilla  project,  the  “farm  unit”  is  limited  to  10,  20 
and  40  acres,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $1.30  per  acre.  In 
the  Klamath  project,  the  farm  unit  is  160  acres,  and  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  is  75  cents  an  acre. 

Exceptions  to  the  terms  of  the  homestead  law  as  applied  to  these 
lands  are  that  the  commutation  privilege  is  not  applicable.  Before 
receiving  a  patent  he  must  prove  that  he  has  reclaimed  and  cultivated 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  acres  susceptible  of 
irrigation. 

If  a  claim  of  320  acres,  or  more  than  160  acres,  has  been  initiated 
under  the  desert  land  act  before  withdrawal  of  land  for  reclamation, 
the  claimant  must  reduce  his  claim  to  the  farm  unit  determined  for  that 
district.  He  may  them  continue  in  accordance  with  the  desert  land  act. 
But  he  must  also  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  reclamation  act, 
by  paying  the  apportioned  price  for  water  right  and  reclaiming  one- 
half  of  his  land. 

Further  information  concerning  these  projects  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  Commercial  Clubs  or  the  Water  Users’  Associations  at 
Hermiston  or  Klamath  Falls,  or  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service, 
at  Portland,  Hermiston,  or  Klamath  Falls. 

National  Forests. 

At  present  there  are  15,500,000  acres  included  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  National  forests  of  Oregon.  Of  this  14  per  cent  is  alienated 
land  and  the  remainder  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Although  this 
land  is  reserved  and  its  chief  value  is  in  its  timber,  it  is  inevitable  that 
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in  so  large  an  area  there  should  be  many  tracts  of  greater  value  for 
agricultural  purposes  than  for  the  timber  standing  thereon.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  eliminate  such 
lands  from  the  National  forests,  and  from  time  to  time  large  areas  are 
thrown  open  to  entry.  Notice  to  that  effect  is  published  in  the  district 
or  districts  in  which  the  land  is  located. 

But  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  National  forests,  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes,  may  be  secured  for  entry  by  any  qualified  per¬ 
son  who  will  make  application  to  the  nearest  office  of  the  Forestry 
Service.  The  land  is  then  inspected,  and,  if  found  to  conform  to  the 
requisites  of  agricultural  land,  it  is  released  for  entry.  The  applicant 
must  then  proceed  under  the  homestead  law,  except  that  the  commu¬ 
tation  privilege  is  denied. 

Forest  Reserve  Land. 

Land  that  is  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  within  the  Siuslaw 
National  Forest  —  extending  from  the  Southern  portion  of  Tillamook 
county,  into  the  Northern  part  of  Coos  county  —  can  be  obtained  in 
the  following  manner: 

Those  desiring  to  make  application  for  land  within  this  forest, 
should  first  go  upon  and  examine  the  land,  and  then  make  their  appli¬ 
cation  by  legal  sub-divisions,  and  forward  it  to  Forest  Service,  Beck 
Building,  Portland,  Ore.,  or  to  Forest  Service,  Eugene,  Ore. 

All  land  covered  by  applications  will  be  examined  and  reported 
upon,  and  those  tracts  which  are  found  to  be  chiefly  valuable  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  subject  to  homestead  entry,  will  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  opening  to  settlement. 

In  Practice. 

These  are  the  principal  enactments  by  which  a  settler  may  secure 
public  lands.  Of  necessity  they  are  presented  only  in  brief.  No  intend¬ 
ing  claimant  will  file  upon  land  until  he  has  thoroughly  acquainted 
himself  with  the  law  under  which  he  is  making  his  claim. 

The  question  still  remains:  How  is  the  individual  who  desires  to 
make  a  home  and  a  living  in  Oregon  to  locate  the  lands  to  a  portion  of 
which  he  may  be  entitled? 


THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  WAY.  HE  MUST  COME  TO  OREGON, 
AND  BY  ACTUAL  INQUIRY,  INVESTIGATION  AND  PER- 
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SONAL  INSPECTION  ASSURE  HIMSELF  OF  THE  VALUE  OF 

THE  LANDS.  By  no  other  way  can  he  eliminate  risk.  But  there  are 
preliminary  steps  that  may  be  taken  and  much  information  that  may  be 
gained.  Most  of  the  towns  of  any  consequence  in  Oregon  maintain 
commercial  organizations,  with  a  secretary,  a  part  of  whose  duty  it  is 
to  answer  any  inquiries  relative  to  the  county  or  section  tributary  to 
the  town.  If  he  cannot  inform  the  homeseeker  as  to  the  character  of 
the  public  lands,  he  can  refer  the  inquirer  to  some  one  with  the  necessary 
information.  The  various  organizations  referred  to  are  supplied  with 
illustrated  literature,  etc.,  which  will  be  of  value  in  acquainting  the 
prospective  settler  with  general  conditions,  land  values,  etc. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  various  land  offices  asking  for  general 
information  will  not,  as  a  rule,  evoke  satisfactory  replies.  But  official 
plats  and  diagrams  may  be  secured  from  the  district  land  offices  as 


follows: 

For  township  diagram  showing  entered  land  only _ $1.00 

For  township  plat  showing  form  of  entries,  names  of  claimants  and 
character  of  entries _ 2.00 

For  township  plat  showing  form  of  entries,  names  of  claimants, 
character  of  entry  and  number _ 3.00 

For  township  diagram  containing  all  the  above  data  of  filing  or 
entry,  together  with  topography,  etc _ 4.00 


As  a  final  word,  it  is  urged  that  the  homeseeker  should  not  rely 
upon  any  judgment  but  his  own  or  that  of  reliable  and  disinterested 
persons. 

Private  Lands. 

Although  this  publication  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  public  lands, 
a  word  or  two  about  lands  under  private  ownership  should  not  be 
amiss.  Prices  of  lands  in  Oregon  have  undergone  a  decided  increase  in 
the  last  few  years.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  yet 
reached  their  permanent  value.  At  present  valuation  Oregon  lands, 
when  properly  cultivated,  will  return  annual  dividends  as  large  as  any 
land  on  earth.  For  the  man  with  a  little  capital,  who  does  not  care  to 
undergo  the  experience  of  a  pioneer,  a  well  considered  purchase  of  land 
under  private  ownership  will  bring  excellent  results.  But  whether  the 
homeseeker  acquire  public  land  or  private,  if  he  is  possessed  of  ordi¬ 
nary  strength  and  industry  he  is  sure  of  a  large  and  permanent  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  worth  the  while  of  the  homeseeker  to  look  into  the  subject 
of  logged-off  lands.  They  are  located  in  very  favorable  sections  of  the 
state  and  close  to  transportation  facilities  and  are  composed  of  lands 
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from  which  the  timber  has  been  removed  and  the  stumps  remain. 
The  land  is  very  fertile  and  after  being  cleared  is  well  worth  the  trouble 
and  expense  gone  to.  Logged-off  lands  can  be  secured  at  very  low 
prices. 

Nowhere  can  the  soil  be  tilled  to  better  advantage.  Nowhere 
are  the  markets  superior.  Nowhere  are  the  general  conditions  of  living 
more  agreeable.  A  land  holding  in  Oregon  is  the  perfect  solution  of 
the  how-to-get-a-living  problem.  It  is  most  decidedly  worth  the  effort. 

For  further  information  concerning  Oregon,  address 

THE  PORTLAND  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 


69  Fifth  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


